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sides, the fem. is necessary.— 86.37 me'eine- 
tuenl. — 97.17 volenlh, perhaps, connected with 
the rare adj. vnele;*? or is it from ouel ^equalem 
(19.6, 23.22, 421.31, etc.)? — in. 7 rather entent, 
as 100.24. — in. 9 read celi for It. — 113.22 ff. 
keep to the manuscript and read : celes sont 
douces [out sont donees] a ceus qui sont heitiez 
et ont le goust bien disposi, etc. — 129.16, 133.6, 
etc., oient is altogether wrong ; elsewhere the 
editor has correctly oient (131.24). — 132.25 if the 
restoration of -J is undertaken at all, remez 
must be remes (remeses, 1. 34). — 151. 16 keep to 
the manuscript : commant is correct for Pres. 
Sbj. 3; so parlous 232.10, and gart 188.37. — 
173.21 no need to change font to fet; cf. 174. 1. — 
202.24 no need for change.— 216.34 crest in 
manuscript is good ; nest is quite unsatisfac- 
tory. — 250.21 feures fabros seems to me unob- 
jectionable. — 272.32 detnosterons need not be 
changed. — 277.20 belter quid(er)oil. — 323.9 is 
incomprehensible to me. — 325.27 quen in manu- 
script seems to stand for qu'en=qu'il. Cf. eus 
for its 19.13. — 326.20 I'use for lime in manu- 
script is unnecessary; insert [le].— 338. 12 plei- 
deier is found by the side of pleidier. — 378.18 
Fame de son cors=de soi-mime and need not 
be changed. '8—404.32 estou[i]ent. The inser- 
tion of i only increases the confusion. For 
-tent, see § 2 above. Read esluel, or estoet 
(impersonal verb). So 303. 24. — 410.2 read leveiz 
as 409.31. — 410.4 fouir *fodire is very good ; 
the editor himself lets it stand at 413.13. — 411. 10 
feut'm manuscript is excellent; foil, which is 
substituted, could be only perfect, hence foil, 
as in the Cambridge Psalter, vii, 15. — 417.32 
out should be o«/=unde. 

Notes, p. 432, 1. 3, ardaumenl : it is a ques- 
tion whether -anment ought not to be read in 
all these forms.— 434, 1. 10, felle of the manu- 
script is nodoubt/(f A /*=DEBiLEM in the Latin. — 
434, 1. 32 read li /tons ne semeul en son corage. — 
436, 1. 32, aage was fem. in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, so here. Cf. 169.15.— 437, 1. 25 o'ent: such 
a reference seems to me useless. —437, last 11. 
I doubt if Schwan is so easily corrected. For 
/bir=FUG!RE, cf. Behrens, Unorganische Laut- 
vertrelung, p. 34, and cf. 350.40. — 443, 1. 6, 
asaiilis.— 443, 1. i4,tnaignenl seems lobe main- 
enl (maneir) ; but the glossarist mistook it for 

tj Bartsch and Horning, t. v., Lotkr. Pi., note to § 7a. 
38 Cf. Tobler, Tirm. Biit., vol. i, } 6. 



nieinent—moinent (mener). — 448, 1. 35, requeu- 
renl in manuscript seems to be an error for re- 
content, spelt requentent. Cf. above, § 6.— 
450, I. 14, chascuns for Caton, at first sight, 
points to CA>ca (not cha) in the original text ; 
but ch=k is a not uncommon orthography in 
the Liege chartes, as achon—alcun. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins. 
Vanderbilt University. 



BEOWULF. 

Notes on Beowulf. By Thomas Arnold, M. 
A. London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1898. 8vo, pp. 140. 

The Tale of Beowulf sometime King of the 
Folk of the Weder Geats. Translated by 
William Morris and A.J. Wvatt. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1898. 
8vo, pp. x, 191. 

Tales of the Heroic Ages: Siegfried, the 
Hero of the North, and Beowulf, the Hero 
of the Anglo-Saxons. By Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. Illustrated by George T.Tobin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. Svo, 
pp. xxii, 332. 

Arnold's Notes will prove a valuable help to 
English and American students of the epic of 
Beowulf. While similar books' have appeared 
from time to time in Germany for almost the 
past twenty-five years, England and America 
have published nothing of equal importance 
on Beowulf philology. True, there is little 
new light offered on any of the obscurities of 
the various Beowulf questions. In fact the 
author disclaims at the outset any serious at- 
tempt at original views. 

"The object of the present 'Notes'," he says (p. 
2), "is to do what I think has not yet been done: 
namely, to place before the English reader 
the present position of Continental and British 
opinion on the leading Beowulf questions. To 
propose or enforce any views of my own, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, and then chiefly 
in connection with the authorship, has not been 
attempted." 

The larger part of Arnold's book is devoted 
to the examination and elucidation of the 
theories and opinions of MullenhoflT and Sar- 
razin. Moreover 

1 Cf. MlilleohofTi Btoviulf, and Sarraiin's Beowulf 
Studitn, two of the most important. 
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" the language of the poem, the nature of the 
story and of the episodes contained in it, the 
allusions to historical events, dynasties, tribes, 
and individuals, the date, the authorship, the 
possible transformations," 

are all briefly discussed. There are, very 
properly, few attempts at the interpretation of 
doubtful words or disputed passages. And 
while the author agrees with Sarrazin in his 
general theory of a Scandinavian home and 
original for the English Beowulf, he frequently 
takes issue with the German critic in the mat- 
ter of details, and does not hesitate to repudi- 
ate the latter's somewhat aus der Luftgegrif- 
fene theory of the Cynewulfian authorship of 
Beowulf, as well as of Andreas and GuSlac. 
The Frontispiece to the book is a map. ' 'The 
Geography of Beowulf," showing the, in many 
cases supposed, location of the places and 
tribes mentioned in the poem. 

The Contents are conveniently arranged into 
nine divisions or chapters, with an " Index " 
appended. As the Table of Contents contains 
a brief outline of the subject-matter, a repeti- 
tion of it here will give a sufficient idea of the 
scope of the book and of the character of the 
discussion : 

I. Object of ' Notes ' — Language of the 
poem West-Saxon — Compared with that 
of Chronicle A — Scandinavian element — 
Diction compared with the Homeric. 
II. Analysis of Beoivulf— 'The question of 
interpolations — Mill lenhoff s view — Epi- 
sodes — 1. Fin and Hnsef— 2. Wars be- 
tween the Swedes and the Geatas — 3. 
Ingeld and Freawaru. 

III. Beowulf 'a Dano-Geatic legend — Allu- 
sions in it to Denmark — Anglen — To 
the Geatas or Goths — Heorot and 
Leire — Queen Wealh/>eow — Sigemund 
and Here-mod — Offa and Anglen — The 
Geatas. 

IV. Allusions to other peoples and tribes — 
The Head^obards — The Brondings — 
The Gepidse, etc. 

V. Allusions connecting Beowulf with the 

Nibelungen Lay. 
VI. The Geography of Beowulf. 
VII. Scandinavian sources — Starkad — Use by 

the poet of his materials. 
VIII. Date of composition— Authorship of the 



English poem — Mullenhoffs 'atheteses' 
— How far reasonable — Different theories 
considered — Parallel passages in Beo- 
wulf and the Cynewulfine poems com- 
pared—Parallel passages in the Andreas 
and Beowulf— -in GuSlac and Beowulf— 
Priority and originality of Beowulf— 
Authorship of the Epos unknown. 
IX. Mythological theories. 
On the similarity of diction between Beowulf 
and the Homeric poems, and the importance 
of this similarity in placing the date of the 
composition of the poem, Arnold remarks (pp. 
10-12) : 

"In a poem of known late date, such as Byrht- 
noth, written about the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, the definite article is employed much 
more frequently. Again, the boasting of the 
Homeric heroes is curiously paralleled in Beo- 
wulf, especially in the passages where he sets 
Hunferft right as to the swimming match which 
he had with Breca. . . .There is also a Homeric 
colour about the descriptions of arms, houses, 
clothes, etc., in Beowulf, proceeding not, of 
course, from direct imitation, but from parity 
of social circumstances and ruling ideas. That 
nafve and fresh delight with which in the 
Homeric poems mention is made of every- 
thing made or used by man, as if the sense of 
the human initiative were a recent and de- 
licious perception, and the mind were only be- 
ginning to become conscious, and to take pride 
in the consciousness, of the inventive skill of 
the race, is largely found also in Beowulf, and 
that to a degree not equalled by any other 
Anglo-Saxon poem The student of Beo- 
wulf 'will, the closer becomes his acquaintance 
with the poem, be more and more firmly con- 
vinced that it represents a very early stage of 
Anglo-Saxon culture." 

While he agrees with Sarrazin* in laying the 
scene of the story "in the Danish islands, 
Gotland or Gautland, the southern province of 
Sweden, and the seas between them " (p. 13), 
Arnold does not seem to believe in the latter's 
view3 of the identity of Heorot " with Lethra 
and its temple of worship." 

"If," he says (p. 41). "Heorot be identified 
with Leire, then the same place which, in Beo- 
wulf, the most ancient authority, is represented 
as the creation of a Danish king, and in every 
sense Danish, must be regarded also as the 
capital of the Heaffobards, whom both Mtillen- 
hoff and Sarrazin believe to have been a Ger- 
manic people. Heorot, therefore, cannot be 
identified with Leire." 



2 lleow. Stud. p. 4 et seq. 



3 Anglia xlx, 368 at seq. 
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It is further suggested (p. 42) that Leire could 
not have existed in thetimeof Hrofrgar, other- 
wise it would have been mentioned along with 
Heorot in Beowulf or in WidsitS, the most an- 
cient sources we possess. In another place 
(p. 82) Arnold says, 

"the view of Sarrazin and Danish scholars that 
the site of Hro?gar's mansion must be placed 
in close proximity to that of Leire, near the 
head of the Roskilde Fiord in Zealand, is now 
generally accepted." 

He also rejects in Mo (p. %zetseq.), the oppo- 
site theory of Bugge4 that Gautland is identical 
with Jutland, and that, therefore, the Geatas 
and Jutes are one and the same people. 

From meagre references in the poem itself, 
the author concludes (p. in) 
"Beowulf, as we know it, was composed within 
the period 568-752. From this interval the first 
hundred years may be deducted, partly to al- 
low for the lapse of time since the hero's burial, 
partly because Anglo-Saxon culture, before the 
arrival of Christianity, and without some pre- 
vious literary practice, could not have been 
equal to such a task. . . . This deduction made, 
the upper limit of lime within which Beowulf 
was probably composed, becomes 670, and the 
lower limit 750." 

As to the interpolation theories of Miillenhoff 
and others, 

"the lines 1725-1769^—," he says (p. 113), "a 
moral discourse put into the mouth of Hro#gar 
in continuation of his remarks comparing Beo- 
wulf with Heremod, are generally allowed to 
be an interpolation. Comparing io7-ii4and 
1262-1267, passages both of which refer to 
Cain, and speak of him as the progenitor of 
monsters, there seems much reason to think 
that one of them must be interpolated. The 
dull and unnecessary passage 3039-3076 is more 
likely to have been the addition of a stupid 
copyist than the work of the original writer. 
Many other passages we should be inclined to 
sacrifice to MiillenhofP s strictures, if only the 
least fragment of additional evidence were 
forthcoming ; as it is, it appears preferable to 
accept the text on the whole nearly as it has 
come down to us." 

The author still holds partially (cf. pp. 114- 
115) to the theory advanced in the Introduction 
to his edition of Beowulf (1876), 

"that both the choice of subject and the grade 
of Culture which are met with in Beowulf, 
might be connected with the missionary efforts 
of the English Church of those days to extend 
Christianity in Friesland and farther east. . . . 
It does not appear improbable that it was in 
4 Cf. Beitr. xii. 



the interest of the spread of Christianity that 
the composer of Beowulf, perhaps a missioner, 
perhaps a layman attached to the mission, was 
attracted to the Scandinavian lands; that he re- 
sided there long enough to become thoroughly 
steeped in the folklore and local traditions ; 
that he found the grand figure of Beowulf the 
Geat predominant in them ; and that, weaving 
into an organic whole those which he found 
suitable to his purpose, he composed an Epic 
which, on his return home, must soon have be- 
come known to all the lovers of English song." 

Such a theory naturally brings him to a con- 
sideration of Sarrazin'ss attempt to identify 
"this hypothetical poet " with " the celebrated 
Cynewulf." On this point Arnold is "unable to 
share his (Sarrazin's) opinion; " and after quot- 
ing several of the parallel passages between 
Beowulf and Crist, Beowulf and Juliana, 
Beowulf and Elene which are pointed out by 
Sarrazin,* he says (p. 119) : " In all but one of 
these passages the priority of the Beowulf 
poet, and the indebtedness of Cynewulf, appear 
to me indisputable." Again, he says (p. 120) : 

"Although the evidence of the parallel pas- 
sages which have been examined appears to 
tell strongly, on the whole, for the originality 
and priority of the Beowulf writer as compared 
with Cynewulf, yet, if the style of the latter 
poet, estimated by means of the work certainly 
his, bore a manifest resemblance to that of the 
Epos, the theory of the identity of Cynewulf 
and the last interpolator of Beowulf might not 
be without its attractiveness. But no such re- 
semblance exists." 

Arnold further expresses the opinion (p. 123) 
" that the writer of Andreas was not Cynewulf, 
but that, like Cynewulf, he was a firm ad- 
mirer of Beowulf, and borrowed from it many 
phrases and locutions ; " 
and he thinks Gudlac " was probably written 
by a Croyland monk, and not later than about 
740." There is 

" no reason for assigning it to Cynewulf. . . . 
The tone is grave and pious, but not at all ex- 
citable, the morbid and introspective tendency 
of Cynewulf is wholly absent. That the author 
was well acquainted with the Beowulf, and 
composed his poem later, may be considered 
certain. "7 

Comparatively little space (four pages) is de- 
voted to the numerous " Mythological 8 theo- 

5 Beow. Stud. 1*3 et seq. 

6 liid. no it ttq. cf. En[l. Stni. xxiii, 337 et seq. 

7 Cf. pp. 133-137. 

8 Cf. Siever'i on Mythus «. Ba[t in Becnvulfu. Saxo, in 
Btrichtt dtr iHnifl.-Sachs. Qeulhch. der Wissttischaftir 
(1895) p. 175 ff. 
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ries " which have been associated by German 
and Scandinavian scholars with the Beowulf 
epos. This and the general tenor of the au- 
thor's remarks would seem to indicate that he 
attaches very little importance to the attempts 
of recent German and Scandinavian critics to 
build up various Norse mythological theories 
from the vague hints in the poem itself.o He 
emphasizes the fact (pp. 141-2) 

"that the great ruling myths which governed 
the Northern mind at the time when the Scandi- 
navian saga«> was composed, are, if not passed 
over in silence, yet very faintly shown in Beo- 
wulf. There is no mention of Woden, Frey, 
Thor, Balder, Frigga, Loki, or any other of 
the popular divinities. The great ' doppel- 
mythus,' as Sarrazin calls it, in which Balder 
and Krey, Siegfried and Gunther, Tristan and 
Mark, seem to belong to the same chapter of 
old nature-worship, finds nothing in Beowulf 
to correspond to it." 

The new edition of Morris's translation of 
Beowulf is merely a reprint of the Kelmscott 
Press edition of 1895. Although the first edi- 
tion was published four years ago, the expen- 
siveness of the book and the small number is- 
sued, made it from the beginning all but inac- 
cessible to students and admirers of Beowulf. 
In fact, if Beozenlf students in this country did 
not happen to read the excellent review of the 
book in the Athenceum for August 10, 1895, its 
existence was probably for the most part un- 
known. This new edition will, therefore, be 
especially welcome to every one who is inter- 
ested in this remarkable poem, and who is not 
so fortunate as to possess a copy of the original 
edition. 

William Morris has, it seems to me, com- 
bined in his version of Beowulf two essential 
features of every really great translation in 
verse. He has successfully (for the first time in 
the case of Beowulf) imitated the metrical 
form, and reproduced as far as it is possible, 
the spirit of the Old English original. The 
rugged vigour, the healthy imagination, and 
the general epic tone of the original are all 
found in Morris's translation. Until I had read 
Morris's version I was a strong advocate of the 

9 Cf. especially Sarrazin. Seow. Stud. p. 47 ei seq. Niedner, 
Die Dioskuren itu Beowulf, Zfd. A. 42, 229 f. 

10 Arnold sees no reason for holding with Sarrazin (Beow. 
Stud., 92 f., Engl. Stud, xxiii, 250) that Starkad was the 
author of the original Norse Beowulf epos {cf. p. 102 f.). 



irregular, four accent lines," with Caesura, and 
without any effort at thepreservation of the al- 
literation, as the best modern verse-form for 
Old English poetry. And unless the translator 
be a sympathetic, "inspired" poet, such as 
William Morris was, he cannot use the alliter- 
ative line with eflfect, while he may be able to 
make the irregular line of four accents more 
interesting to one who is reading for the thought 
of the poem. Such a reader will also get more 
of the spirit and atmosphere of the original 
from the smoothly flowing irregular line of four 
accents, because the alliterative line of itself, if 
not infused with the breath of inspiration, is 
too apt to attract the attention of the general 
reader to its outward form : the strongly ac- 
centuated alliterative syllables, which when 
continuously used, are totally foreign to the 
genius of modern English poetry. The fact that 
all modern English poets occasionally employ 
alliteration in order to produce some extra- 
ordinary artistic effect, does not indicate a ten- 
dency toward alliteration in modern poetry. 

A literal reproduction of both the verse-form 
and the matter of the original may fail to trans- 
mit the spirit. Prof. Fulton 13 truly says 

" a translation which does not seek to repro- 
duce the manner as well as the matter of its 
original cannot, of course, give anything like 
a true and adequate idea of that original." 

And the stress that has been placed upon the 
literal reproduction of matter and form at the 
cost of that of manner or spirit is the chief de- 
fect of most of the modern versions of Beo- 
wulf. But the ideal metrical translation must 
have a sympathetic, comprehensive, inspired 
translator, who by the magic touch of genius 
is enabled to subordinate the matter and form 
of the original to, and infuse them with, the 
spirit of true poetic feeling. 

Morris's translation will hardly attract the 
general reader, and it was evidently not in- 
tended to serve as a college text-book, be- 
cause the author uses too many obsolete and 
archaic words. Now and then one comes upon 

zz Employed hy Prof. Jas. M. Garnett in his meritorious 
translation of Beowulf. 

12 Publications Mod. hang. Assoc, xiii, p. 289. For ex- 
tended discussions of the " Translation of Beowulf." Cf. 
among others. Gummere, Amer. your, of Philol. vii, p. 46 
etseq.: Garnett, Publications Mod. L*ng. Assoc, vi, p. 95 
et seq.; Stopford Iirooke, Early English Lit. 
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clauses and lines that are about as difficult to 
interpret as the original, for which even the 
brief vocabulary of "some words not com- 
monly used now " does not always give suffi- 
cient help. On the whole, however, the trans- 
lation of Morris gives the beauties of the orig- 
inal, and spirits the reader away to the roman- 
tic days of Hroftgar in Heorot and Hygelac in 
Geatland as no other modern version, now in 
existence, will do. The critic in the Athetueum*3 
says : 

' ' We can well imagine that this translation of 
' Beowulf ' into rhymeless alliterative lines will 
seem uncouth to the general reader whose ear 
is familiar only with the Quantitative scansion 
of classic movements and the accentual prosody 
of modern rhyme and Blank verse. But if the 
business of the translator of an ancient poem 
is to pour the old wine into the new bottles 
with as little loss as possible of the original 
aroma, Mr. Morris's efforts have been crowned 

with entire success So powerful is the 

vision at work in this glorious poem, that it 
seems the product not of a poetical artificer, 
but of Nature herself. . . . The last crowning 
excellence in all poetry is that it shall seem to 
be inspired, and one of the greatest aids to 
this is that the struggle between matter and 
form shall be so little apparent that the move- 
ment seems the inevitable outcome of him who 
tells the tale or sings the song." 

Ragozin's Beowulf, the Hero af the Anglo- 
Saxons, is contained in the last one hundred 
and odd pages of the book. The story is in no 
sense a literal translation of the original, al- 
though the narrative is frequently interspersed 
with passages translated into simple, easy 
prose. These "Tales of the Heroic Ages" 
are avowedly written for the entertainment 
and instruction of the young, between the ages 
of ten and fifteen, but the Beowulf might be 
read with great interest and profit by "grown 
up " people ; or even by students and critics of 
the Old English epic. The main outline and 
facts of the poem are given in such easy-flow- 
ing, vivacious prose, that the reader experi- 
ences in its perusal all the pleasure of a novel 
or fairy tale. 

The interest of the story is very much in- 
creased by four splendid illustrations from the 
adventures of the hero, Beowulf ; namely, The 
Death of Beowulf (Frontispiece) ; The Landing 
of Beowulf; Queen Wealhtheow Pledges Beo- 
wulf; Beowulf and the Old Wife of the Mere. 

Wm. H. Hulme. 
Western Reserve University. 

13 August io, 1895. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

Grammaire historique de la langue francaise. 

Par Kr. Nyrop, Professeur a l'Universite' 

de Copenhague. Tome premier. Copen- 

hague: det Nordiske Forlag. Leipzig: Har- 

rassowitz. Paris : A. Picard & Fils. 1899. 8vo, 

pp. xi, 488. 

We are at last to have a measurably complete 

French historical grammar written, not by a 

Frenchman it is true, but at least in French. 

If we must again postpone the realization of 

our hopes for Mr. Gaston Paris' Grammaire 

de Vancien Fraticais, which is to solve for us 

so many questions reserved from time to time 

in Romania for a more convenient season, we 

take great satisfaction in having before us the 

work of one of that large band of scholars who 

have received from him their inspiration for 

Romance studies. 

Prof. Nyrop's grammar is a striking evidence 
of the constantly increasing importance which 
the scientific study of the Romance languages 
is attaining. It will be when completed by far 
the most compendious historical grammar of a 
single Romance language, this first volume 
containing four hundred and eighty-eight pages 
as against two hundred and seventy-one in the 
Schwan-Behrens grammar, although the latter 
treats phonology and morphology, while the 
former does not include the morphology. A 
comparison of Part H., 'Phondtique,' in Nyrop's 
work with Part I., 'Lautlehre,' of the Schwan- 
Behrens, which is a fairer test, shows two hun- 
dred and ninty-four and one hundred and 
twelve pages respectively. 

The contemporary form of the language is 
chosen as the standpoint for considering the 
alteration of Latin into French. The plan may 
well be defended, since Modern Frrench is for 
us the most important stage, and, in large 
measure, the cause of our interest in those 
which preceded ; yet it may be questioned 
whether Old French is not the true vantage 
position, from which, as middle ground, we 
can best look back to the Latin and forward to 
the Modern French. No such hesitation, how- 
ever, need be felt in commending the author's 
use, wherever practicable, of the Classic form 
of Latin words when citing etyma. It is true 
that prominence should be given to the fact 
that such form is frequently not the basis of the 
French word, and, it may here be remarked, 
Prof. Nyrop might to decided advantage have 
laid more stress on the difference between 
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